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THE MYSTERIOUS PACK. 


In the year 1723, Colonel Ridley re- 
turned from India, with what, in those days, 
was accounted an immense fortune, and re- 
tired to a country seat on the banks of North 
Tyne, in Northumberland. He went to 
London annually with his family, during a 
few of the winter months, and at these times 
there were but few left at his country house. 
At the time we treat of, there were only 
three domestics remained there; a maid 
servant, whose name was Alice, kept the 
house, and there were besides, an old man 
and a boy, the one threshed the corn, and 
the other took care of some cattle. 

One afternoon as Alice was sitting spin- 
ning some yarn for a pair of stockings for 
herself, a pedler entered the hall with a 
comical pack on his back. Alice had seen 
as long a pack, and as broad a pack; but 
a pack equally long, broad, and thick, she 
declared she never saw. It was about the 
middle of winter, when the days were short, 
and the nights cold, long, and wearisome. 
The pedler was a handsome, well-dressed 
man, and very likely to be a very agreeable 
companion for such a maid as Alice, on such 
a night as that; yet Alice declared, that 
from the very first she did not like him great- 
ly, and though he introduced himself with 
a little ribaldry, and a great deal of flattery 
interlarded, yet when he came to ask a 
night’s lodging, be met with a peremptory 
refusal; he jested on the subject, said he 
believed she was in the right, for that it 
would scarcely be safe to trust him under 
the same roof with such a sweet and beauti- 
ful. creature—Alice was an old maid, and 
any thing but beautiful—He then took her 
on his knee, caressed and kissed her, but 
all would not do. ‘No, she would not con- 
sent to his staying there.’ ‘But are you 
really going to put me away to night?’ 
‘Yes? ‘Indeed, my dear girl, you must 
not be so unreasonable; I am come straight 


from Newcastle, where I have been pur- 
chasing a fresh stock of goods, which are so 
heavy, that I cannot travel far with them, 
and as the people around are all of the poor- 
er sort, I will rather make you a present of 
the finest shawl in my pack before I go 
further.’ At the mentioning of the shawl, 
the picture of deliberation was portrayed 
in lively colours on Alice’s face for a little ; 
but her prudence overcame. ‘ No, she was 
but a servant, and had orders to harbour no 
person about the house but such as came on 
business, nor these either, unless she was 
well acquainted with them.’ ‘What the 
worse can you, or your master, or any one 
else be, of suffering me to tarry until the 
morning?’ ‘I entreat you do not insist, for 
here you cannot be.’ ‘ But indeed, I am not 
able to carry my goods further to night.’ 
‘Then you must leave them, or get a horse 
to carry them away.’ ‘ Of all the sweet in- 
flexible beings that ever were made, you 
certainly are the chief. But I cannot blame 
you; your resolution is just and right. Well, 
well, since no better may be, I must leave 
them, and go search for lodgings myself 
somewhere else, for, fatigued as I am, it is as 
much as my life is worth to endeavour carry- 
ing them further.’ Alice was rather taken 
at her word: she wanted nothing to do with 
his goods: the man was displeased at her, 
and might accuse her of stealing some of 
them : but it was an alternative she had pro- 
posed, and against which she could start no 
plausible objection; so she consented, though 
with much reluctance. ‘ But the pack will 
be better out of your way,’ said he, ‘and 
safer, if you will be so kind as to lock it by 
in some room or closet.’ She then led him 
into a low parlour, where he placed it care- 
fully on two chairs, and went his way, wish- 
ing Alice a good night. : 
When old Alice and the pack were left 
together in the large house by themselves, 
she felt a kind of undefined terror come 
over her mind about it. ‘ What can be in 
it,’ said she to herself, ‘ that makes it so hea- 
vy? Surely when the man carried it this 
length, he might: have carried it farther too, 
It is a confounded queer pack ; Pll go and 
look at it once again, and see what I think 





is in it; and suppose I should handle it ali 
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round, I may then perhaps have a good guess 
what is in it. 

Alice went cautiously and fearfully into 
the parlour and opened a wall-press; she 
wanted nothing in the press,indeed she never 
looked into it, for her eyes were fixed on the 
pack, and the longer she looked at it, she 
liked it the worse ; and as to handling it, she 
would not have touched it for all it contain- 
ed. She went again into the kitchen and 
conversed with herself. She thought of the 
man’s earnestness to leave it; of its mon- 
strous shape, and every circumstance con- 
nected with it; they were all mysterious, 
and shé was convinced in her own mind, 
there was something uncanny, if not un- 
earthly in the pack. 
_ What surmises will not fear give rise to in 
the mind of a woman! She lighted a mould- 
ed candle, and went again into the parlour, 
closed the shutters, and barred them; but 
before she came out, she set herself upright, 
held in her breath, and took another steady 
and scrutinizing look at the sack. God of 
mercy ! She saw it moving, as visible as she 
ever saw apy thing in her life. Every hair 
on ber head stood upright. Every inch of 
flesh on her body crept like a nest of pis- 
mires. She hastened into the kitchen as 
fast as she could, for the knees bent under 
the terror that had overwhelmed the heart of 
poor Alice. She puffed out the candle, 
lighted it again, and, not being able to find 
a candlestick, though a dozen stood on the 
shelf in the kitchen, she set it in a water-jug, 
and ran out to the barn for old Richard. ‘Oh 
Richard! Oh for mercy, Richard, make 
haste, and come into the house. Come away 
Richard.’ ‘ Why, what is the matter Alice? 
what is wrong?’ ‘Qh, Richard! a pedler 
came into the hall entreating for lodging. 
Well, { would not let him stay on any ac- 
count, and behoid, he is gone off and left his 
pack.’ And what is the great matter of that ?? 
said Richard. ‘I will wager a penny he 
will look after it, before it shall look after 
him.’ ‘But oh Richard, I tremble to tell 
you! We are all gone, for it is a living 
pack.’ ‘A living pack” said Richard, and 
staring at Alice, and letting his chops fall 
down. Richard had just lifted his flail over 
his head to begin threshing a sheaf; but 
when he heard of a living pack, he dropped 
one end of the hand-staff to the floor, and 
leaning on. the other, took such a look at 
Alice. He knew long before that Alice was 
beautiful , he knew that ten years before, but 
never took such a look at her in his life. ‘A 
living pack !’ said Richard.’ ‘ Why the wo- 
ian is mad without all doubt.’ ‘Oh, Rich- 
ard! come away. Heaven knows what isin 
it! but I saw it moving as plainly as I see 
on at present. Make haste, and come away 

ichard.’ Richard did not stand to expostu- 
late any longer, not even te put on his coat, 








but followed Aliceinto the house,assuring her 
by the way, that it was nothing but a whim, 
and of a piece with many of her phantasies. 
‘ But,’ added be, ‘ of all the foolish ideas that 
ever possessed your. brain, this is the most 
unfeasible, unnatural, and impossible. How 
can a pack, made up of napkins, and mus- 
lins, and corduroy breeches, perhaps, ever 
become alive? It is even worse than to sup- 
pose a horse’s hair would turn an eel.’ So 
saying, he lifted the candle out of the jug, 
and turning about, never stopped till he had 
his hand upon the pack. He felt the deals 
that surrounded its. edged to prevent the 
goods being rumpled and spoiled by carry- 
ing, the cords that bound it, and the canvas 
in which it was wrapped. ‘The pack was 
well enough, be found nought about it that 
other packs wanted. It was just like other 
packs made up of the same stuff. He saw 
nought that ailed it. It would cost the ho- 
nest man 200. if not more. It would cost 
him 300 or 350/. if the goods were fine. But 
he would make it again by cheating fools 
like Alice with his gewgaws.’ Alice testi- 
fied some little disappointment at seeing 
Richard unconvinced, even by ocular proof. 
She wished she had never seen him or it how- 
somever; for she twas convinced there was 
something mysterious about it; that they 
were stolen goods or something that way ; 
and she was terrified to stay in the house 
with it. But Richard assured her that the 
pack was a right enough pack. 

During this conversation, in comes Ed- 
ward, He was a lad about sixteen years of 
age, son to a coal-driver on the bordér—was 
possessed of a good deal of humour and in- 
genuity, but somewhat roguish, forward, and 
commonly very ragged in his apparel. He 
was about this time wholly intent on shoot- 
ing the crows and birds, that alighted in 
whole flocks where he foddered the cattle. 
He had bought a large old military gun, 
which he denominated Copenhagen, and was 
continually thundering away at them. He 
seldom killed any, if ever; but he once or 
twice knocked off a few feathers, and after 
much narrow inspection, discovered some 
drops of blood on the snow. He was at this 
very moment come in great haste for Co- 
penhagen, having seen a glorious chance of 
sparrows; and a Robin-red-breast among 
them, feeding on a site of a corn rick ; but 
hearing them talk of something mysterious, 
and a living pack, he pricked up his ears 
and was allattention. ‘ Faith, Alice,’ said 
he, ‘if you will let me, Pl] shoot it. ‘Hold 
your peace, you fool,’ said Richard. Edward 
took the candle from Richard, who still held 
it in his hand, and, gliding down the passage, 
edged up the parlour door, and watched the 
pack attentively for about two minutes. He 
then came back with a spring, and with looks 
very different froth those which regulated his 
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features as he went down. As sure as he 
had death to meet with he saw it stirring. 
‘ Hold your peace, you fool,’ said Richard. 
Edward swore again that he saw it stirring ; 
but whether he reallythought so, or only said 
so is hard to determine. ‘ Faith Alice,’ said 
he again, ‘if you will let me, I’ll shoot it.’ 
‘I tell you to hold your peace, you fool,’ said 
Richard. ‘ No,’ said Edward, ‘in the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is safety; and I 
maintain this to be our safest plan. Our mas- 
ter’s house is consigned to our care, and the 
wealth that it contains may tempt some peo- 
ple to use stratagems. Now, if we open 
this man’s pack, he may pursue us for da- 
mages to any amount, but if I shoot it, what 
amends can he get of me? If there is any 
thing that should not be there, Lord how I 
will pepper it! And if it is lawful goods, he 
can only make me pay for the few that are 
damaged, which I will get at valuation ; so, 
if none of you will acquiesce, | will take all 
the blame upon myself, and ware a shot up- 
on it.’ Richard said whatever was the con- 
sequence he would be blameless. A half de- 
lhrious smile rather distorted than beautified 
Alice’s pretty face, but Edward took it for 
an assent to what he had been advancing, 
so, snatching up Copenhagen in one hand, 
and the candle in the other, he hasted 
down the passage, and without hesitating one 
moment, fired at the pack. Gracious Hea- 
ven! The blood gushed on the floor like a 
torrent, and a hideous roar, followed by the 
groans of death, issued from the pack. Ed- 
ward dropped Copenhagen on the ground, 
and ran into the kitchen like one distracted. 

The kitchen was dark, for he had left the 
candle in the parlour; so taking to the door 
without being able to utter a word, he ran 
to the hills like a wild roe, looking over 
each shoulder as fast as he could turf his 
head from the one side to the other. Alice 
followed as fast as she could, but lost half 
the way of Edward. She was all the time 
sighing and crying most pitifully. Old 
Richard stood for a short space rather in a 
state of petrifaction; but, at length, after 
some hasty ejaculations, he went into the 
parlour. The whole floor flowed with 
blood. The pack had thrown itself on the 
ground; but the groans end cries had 
ceased, and only a kind of guttural noise 
was heard from it. Kuowing that something 
must be gone, he ran after his companions 
and called on them to come back. Though 
Edward had escaped a good way and was 
still persevering on, yet, as he never took 
long time to consider of the utility of any 
thing, but acted from immediate impulse, 
be turned and came as fast back as he had 
gone away. Alice also came homeward, 
but more slowly, and crying even mote bit- 
terly than before. , 


ey were soon all three in the parlour, 





and in no little terror and agitation of mind 
unloosed the pack, the principal commodity 
of which was a stout young man, whom 
Edward had shot through the heart, and 
thus bereaved of existence in a few mi- 
nutes. ‘To paint the feelings, or even the 
appearance of young Edward during this 
scene, is impossible; he acted little, spoke 
less, and appeared in a hopeless stupor ; the 
most of his employment consisted in gulping 
down mouthfuls of breath, wiping his eyes, 
and starting at his associates, It is most ge- 
nerally believed, that when Edward fired at 
the pack, he had not the most distant idea of 
shooting a man ; but seeing Alice so jealous 
of it, he thought the colonel would approve 
of his intrepidity, and protect him from be- 
ing wronged by the pedler; and besides, he 
had never got a chance of a shot at such a 
large thing in his life, and was cutious to 
see how many folds of the pedier’s fine ha- 
berdashery ware Copenhagen would drive 
the drops through. They. made all possible 
speed in extricating the corpse, intending 
to call medical assistance, but it was too 
late; the vital spark was gone for ever. 
‘ Alas!’ said old Richard, heaving a deep 
sigh, ‘ poor man, "tis all over with him! I 
wish he had lived a little longer to have re- 
pented of this, for he has surely died in a 
bad cause. Poor man! he was somebody's 
son, and no doubt dear to them, and nobody 
can tell how smalla crime this hath, by a 
regular gradation, become the fruits of.’ 
Richard came twice across his eyes with 
the sleeve of his shirt, for he still wanted 
his coat; a thought of a tender nature shot 
through his heart. ‘ Alas, if his parents are 
alive how will their hearts bear this, poor 
creatures !? said Richard weeping outrighf, 
‘ poor creatures! God pity them!’ The way 
that he was packed up was artful and curious. 
His knees were brought up towards his 
breast, and his feet and legsstuffed ina wood- 
en box; another box, a size larger, and 
wanting the bottom, made up the vacancy 
betwixt his face and knees, and there being 
only one fold of canvass around this, he 
breathed with the greatest freedom ; but it 
had undoubtedly been the heaving of his 
breast which’ had caused the movement 
noticed by the servants. His right arm 
was within the box, and to his hand was 
tied a cutlass, with which he could rip him- 
self from his confinement at once. There 
were also four loaded pistols secreted with 
him, and a silver wind-call. On ¢cotning to 
the pistols and cutlass, ‘ Villain,’ said old 
Richard, ‘see what he has here. But I 
should not call him villain,’ said he, agam 
softening his tone, *for he has now gone io 
answer at that bar where no false witness, 
nor loquacious orator, can bias the justice of 
the sentence pronounced on him. He is 
now in the true world, and I am in the false 
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qne. Wecan judge only trom appearances, 
but thanks to our kind Maker and Preser- 
ver, that he was discovered, else it is proba- 
ble that none of us should have again seen 
the light of day.? These moral reflections 
from the mouth of old Richard by degrees 
raised the spirits of Edward; he was bewil- 
dered in uncertainty, and had undoubtedly 
given himself up for lost; but he now began 
to discover that he had done a meritorious 
and manful action, and for the first time, 
since he had fired the fatal shot, ventured 
to speak. ‘ Faith it was lucky that I shot 
then,’ said Edward ; but neither of his com- 
panions answered good or bad. Alice, 
though rather grown desperate, behaved 
and assisted at this bloody affair, better 
than might have been expected. Edward 
surveyed the pistols all round, two of which 
were of curious workmanship. ‘ But what 
do you think he was going to do with all 
these ?? said Edward. ‘I think you need 
not ask that,’ Richard answered. ‘ Faith 
it.was a mercy that I shot after all,’ said 
Edward, ‘ for if we had loosed him out, we 
should have been all dead in a minute. I 
have, given him a devil of a broad-side, 
though. But look ye, Richard, Providence 
has directed me to the right spot, for 1 might 
as readily have lodged the contents of Co- 
penhagen in one of these empty boxes.’ 
‘jit has been a deep-laid scheme,’ said Rich- 
ard, ‘to murder us, and rob our master’s 
house ; there must certainly be more con- 
cerned in it than these two.’ 

Ideas beget ideas, often quite different, 
and then others again in unspeakable gra- 
dation, which run through and shift in the 
mind with as much velocity as the stream- 
ers around the pole in a frosty night. On 
Richard’s mentioning more concerned, Ed 
ward instantaneously thought of a gang of 
thieves by night. How he would break the 
leg of one, shoot another through the head, 
and scatter them like chaff before the wind. 
He would rather shoot one robber on his 
feet or on horseback than ten lying tied up 
in packs ; and then what a glorious prey of 
pistols he would get from the dead rascals; 
how he would prime and load and fire away 
in perfect safety from within! how Alice 
would scream, and Richard would pray, and 
all would go on with the noise and rapidity 
of a windmill, and he would acquire ever- 
lasting fame. So high was the young and 
ardent mind of Edward wrought up by this 
train of ideas, that he was striding up and 
down the floor, while his eyes gleamed as 
with a tint of madness. ‘Oh! if I had but 
plenty of guns, and nothing ado but to shoot, 
how I would pepper the dogs!” said he with 
great vehemence, to the no small astonish- 
ment of his two associates, who thought him 
gone mad. ‘What can the fool. mean?’ 
said Richard, ‘ what em he ail at the dogs ?? 
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‘ Oh, it is the robbers that I mean,’ said Ed- 
ward. ‘What robbers, you young fool?’ 
said Richard. ‘Why, do you not think 
that the pedler will come back at the dead 
of the night to the assistance of his friend, 
and bring plenty of help with him too,’ said 
Edward. ‘ There is not a doubt of it,’ said 
Alice, and both stocd up stiff with fear and 
astonishment. ‘ Oh, merciful heaven! what 
is to become of us,’ said Alice again, ‘ what 
are we todo?’ ‘Let us trust in the Lord,’ 
said old Richard. ‘I intend, in the first 
place, to trust in old Copenhagen,’ said Ed- 
ward, putting down the frizzel, and making 
it spring up again with a loud snap five or 
six times, ‘ but, good Lord! what are we 
thinking about? Pll run and gather in all 
the guns in the county.’ 

The impulse of the moment was Edward's 
monitor. Off he ran like fire, and warned 
a few of the Colonel’s retainers, who he 
knew kept guns about them; these again 
warned others, and at eight o’clock they 
had twenty-five men in the house and six- 
teen loaded pieces, including Copenhagen, 
and the four pistols found on the deceased. 
These were distributed amongst the front 
windows in the upper stories, and the rest 
armed with pitch-forks, old swords, and cud- 
gels, kept watch below. Edward had taken 
care to place himself with a comrade, at a 
window immediately facing the approach to 
the house, and now, backed as he was by 
such a strong party, grew quite impatient 
for another chance with his redoubted Co- 
penhagen. All, however, remained quiet, 
until an hour past midnight, when it enter- 
ed into his teeming brain to blow the thief’s 
silver wind-call; so, without warning any 
of the rest, he set his head out at the win- 
dow, and blew until all the hills and woods, 
around yelled their echoes. This alarmed 
the guards, as not knowing the meaning of 
it; but how were they astonished at hear- 
ing it answered by another at no great dis- 
tance. The state of anxiety into which 
this sudden and unforeseen circumstance 
threw our armed peasants, is more easily 
conceived than described. The fate of their 
master’s great wealth, and even their own 
fates, was soon to be decided, and none but 
He who surveys and over-rules futurity could 
tell what was to be the issue. Every breast 
heaved quicker, every breath was cut short, 
every gun was cocked and pointed toward 
the court-gate, every orb of vision was 
strained to discover the approaching foe, by 
the dim light of the starry canopy, and every 
ear expanded to catch the distant sounds as 
they floated on the slow frosty breeze. 

The suspense was not of long continu- 
ance. . In less than five minutes the tramp- 
ling of horses was heard, which increased 
a3 they approached to the’noise of thunder. 


and in dne-conrse, a body of men on horse- 

















































back, according to the account given by the 
Colonel’s people, exceeding their own num- 
ber, came up to a brisk trot, and began to 
enter the court-gate.. Edward, unable to 
restrain himself any longer, fired Copen- 
hagen in their faces; one of the foremost 
dropped, and his horse made a spring to- 
wards the hall door. This discharge was 
rather premature, as the wall still shielded a 
part of the gang from the windows, It was, 
however, the watch-word to all the rest, and 
in the course of two seconds, the whole six- 
teen guns were discharged at them. Be- 
fore the smoke dispersed they were all fled, 
no doubt greatly amazed at .the reception 
which they met with. Edward and his com- 
rade ran down stairs to see how matters 
stood, for it was their opinion that they had 
shot them every one, and that their horses 
had taken fright at the noise, and gallopped 
off without them; but the club below warm- 
ly protested against their opening any of the 
doors till day, so they were obliged to be- 
take themselves again to their birth up 
stairs, 

Though our peasants had gather ed a lit- 
tle courage and confidence in themselves, 
their situation was curious, and to them a 
dreadful one; they saw and heard a part of 
their fellow-creatures moaning and expiring 
in agonies in the open air, which was in- 
tensely cold, yet durst not go to administer 
the least relief, for fear of a surprise. An 
hour or two after this great brush, Edward 
and his messmate descended again, and beg- 
ged hard for leave to go and reconnoitre for 
a few minutes, which after some disputes 
was granted. They found only four men fal- 
len, who appeared to be all quite dead.— 
One of them was lying within the porch. 
‘ Faith, said Edward, * here’s the chap that 
Ishot.? The other three were without ata 
considerable distance from each other.— 
They durst not follow their track farther, 
as the road entered betwixt groves of trees, 
but retreated into their posts without touch- 
ing any thing. 

About an hour before day, some of them 
were alarmed at hearing the sound of horses 
feet a second time, which however, was on- 
ly indistinct and beard at considerable inter- 
vals, and nothing of them ever appeared. 
Not long after this, Edward and his friend 
were almost frightened out of their wits, at 
seeing, as they thought, the dead man with- 
in the gate, endeavouring to get up and es- 
cape. They had seen him dead, lying sur- 
rounded by a deluge of congealed blood, and 
nothing but the ideas of ghosts and hobgob- 
lins entering their brains, they were so in- 
discreet as never to think of firing, but ran 
and told the tale of horror to some of their 
neighbours. The sky was by this time 
grown so dark, that nothing could be seen 
with precision, ‘and they all remained in anx- 
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ious incertitude, until the opening day dis- 

covered to them, by degrees, the corpses 
were removed, and nothing left but large 
sheets of frozen blood ; the morning’s alarms 
by the ghost and the noise of horses, hav- 
ing been occasioned by some of the friends 
of the men that had fallen, conveying them 
away for fear of a discovery. 


Next morning the news flew like fire, 
and the three servants were much incom- 
moded by crowds of idle and officious peo- 
ple that gathered about the house, some in- 
quiring after the particulars, some begging 
to see the body that lay in the parlour, 
and others pleasing themselves with poring 
over the sheets of crimson ice, and trac- 
ing the drops of blood on the road. down 
the wood. On the arrival of the Colonel, 
advertisements were issued, and posted up 
in all public places offering rewards for 
a discovery of any person killed or wound- 
ed of late. All the dead and sick within 
twenty miles were inspected by medical 
men, and a most extensive search made, 
but tono purpose. It was too late; all was 
secured.. Some indeed were missing, but 
plausible pretences being made for their ab- 
sence, nothing could be done. But certain 
itis, sundry of these were never seen any 
more in the country, though many of the 
neighbourhood declared they were such pec 
ple as no body could suspect. 


The body of the unfortunate man who 
was shot in the pack lay open for inspection 
a fortnight, but none would ever acknow- 
ledge so much as having seen him. The 
Colonel then caused him to be buried at 
Bellingham ; but it was confidently report- 
ed, that his grave was opened and his corpse 
taken away. In short, not one engaged in 
this base and bold attempt was ever dis- 
covered. A constant watch was kept by 
night for some time. The Colonel reward- 
ed the defenders of his house liberally. Old 
Richard remained in the family during the 
rest of his life, and had a good salary for on- 
ly saying prayers amongst the servants 
every night. Alice was married to a tobac- 
conist at Hexham. Edward was made the 
Colonel's gamekeeper, and had a present of 
a fine gold-mounted gun given him. His 
master afterwards procured him a commis- 
sion in a regiment of foot, where he suffer- 
ed many misfortunes and disappointments. 
He was shot through the shoulder at the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, but recovered, and retiring 
on half-pay, took a small farm on the Scottish 
side. His character was that of a brave, 
but rash officer ; kind, generous, and open- 
hearted in all situations. I have often stood 
.at his knee and listened with wonder and 
amazement to his stories of battles and 
sieges, but none of them ever pleased me 
better than that of the Long Pack.. 





TRB TRAVELLER. 


Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babe}, and not feel the crowd. 
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EAST INDIAN MANNERS. 


Ne. I. 


To whatever country of Europe the tra- 
veller directs his steps, he meets with peo- 
ple ready to give him information, and proud 


to display their knowledge; in Asia the re-' 


verse occurs ; the natives are difficult of ac- 
cess, averse to strangers, and reserved in 
their manners. Ever desirous to preserve 
their own dignity, they are too apt to con- 
sider unstudied manners and familiarity 
as marks of disrespect. The Mohammedans 
regard many of our customs as impurities ; 
such as the drinking wine, eating pork, and 
mixing the hair with pomatum, which they 
know to be composed of hog’s lard. In this 
manner the intercourse with the Mohamme- 
dans becomes rare and distant; in short, 
seldom takes place but upon occasions of ne- 
cessity. But the traveller, possessing the 
fortitude to make a temporary resignation 
of his own customs, and the pliability of re- 
suming others, will secure to himself a kind 
reception. If he condescend to appear 
pleased with their amusements, all they have 
to offer will be bestowed with liberality ; for 
Musselmen are by nature generous and hos- 
pitable. The freedom of access once ob- 
tained by these means, the distant and re- 
served manner of a haughty man, desirous 
to support his authority in the eyes of his 
people, against the supposed attacks of a 
stranger, disappear; and after all, to ex- 
change a hat for a turban,,the confined garb 
of Europe, for the cool and easy dress of 
Asia, are no great difficulties; to give up 
wine, to renounce pork, to lay aside knives 
and forks and employ your fingers, to re- 
cline ona carpet and pillows instead of a 
chair; and these, a traveller, endowed with 
zeal and curiosity, will sacrifice to the 
search of knowledge and truth; or he loves 
himself better than either, and has mistaken 
his profession. 

Europeans are much struck by the en- 
gaging and elegant manners of the Ameers 
and Sirdars in the Nizam’s country. Their 
behaviour appears neither so stiff or formalas 
the German, nor mixed with grimace and 
frivolity so common among the French and 
Italians; but of a style and nature peculiar 
to the Eastern people, such as, without em- 
barrassing the stranger, never fails to im- 
press him with sentiments of respect, while 
their affable demeanour, flattering speeches, 
and kind attentions, prove him to be the ob- 
ject of their courtesy; and that there is no 
rank or dignity lost in a mutual exchange 
of civility. 
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} But what is most surprising to an Euro. 
pean is the decorum, gravity, and elegance 
of the Moorish children. They are for the 
most part handsomer at this age than when 
full grown, and with all that is infantine and 
engaging, they can on cases of ceremony 
assume the unaffected steadiness of an old 
courtier. By paying attention to what is 
said to these children by their tutors, and 
by observing the most admired and popular 
characters among the men; some insight is 
obtained of the style of manners held in 
'greatest repute among the Moors; and the 
leading principle of external behaviour is 
found to be a majestic and martial deport- 
ment, a serene and steady countenance, 
which is calm and unaltered amidst the 
greatest events. This frequently borders on 
dissimulation, since condemned persons of 
rank have often been dismissed from the 
presence to execution without threats or 
menaces, but with every mark of politeness. 
They are extremely careful not to interrupt 
one another in discourse, and generally pos- 
sess a natural eloquence, which they utter 
with fluency in a soft, but audible tone ; and 
are peculiarly graceful in their action, which 
is so expressive as often to forestall what 
they are about to deliver. 

Though they shave their hair close, and 
their dress has been the same for many ages, 
they pass a long time at their toilets, in 
washing, rubbing, and perfuming the body : 
which being frequently exposed to sight, 
they are careful to polish and render smooth 
and shining: and in order to supple their 
limbs, and give grace and strength to their 
bodies, they make use of violent exercises 
within the house, with dumb bells, or heavy 
pieces of wood, which they whirl about the 
head, so as to open the chest and strengthen 
the arm, which may account for their being 
such excellent swordsmen. They also 
stretch themselves at full length on their 
hands and feet, kissing the ground hundreds 
of times without suffering the body to come 
in contact with it, which occasions a gene- 
ral exertion of the frame. This with their 
exercise on horseback, may account for 
their activity and ability to undergo fatigue 
when called on by war. 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 
And triumph on her efforts still attend. Broogs. 








DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


Suett lodged at the Black Jack in Clare- 
market for many years, where he nightly 
entertained a set of respectable tradesmen, 
who “spent their evenings”, there. Mr. 
Joun BAnNISTER in vain endeavoured to re- 
‘claim him, and whenever he was too late 
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ior rehearsal, JonHn leit the theatre in search 
of him. One morning Svetr not being in 
(ime, BANNISTER went out with a determi- 
nation to go to his quarters, but accidentally 
looking up a court in Drury-lane, he saw 
Svett with three women of the town about 
him drinking gin, which he was distributing. 
BANNISTER went up to him, and drawing 
him aside, said “Suverr, are you not 
ashamed of yourself; did not you promise me 
you would reform?” « Why so | have,” said 
he holding up the pewter quartern, “In a small 
measure.” Being one evening at his usual 
quarters, a very conceited young man volun- 
teered a song, which he sung very ill. Upon 
his asking Suert how he liked it, ““ Why, 
Sir,” said Suett, “ your song is like the 
small-pox.” ‘*How’s that?” **.4 d—lish 
good thing when its over.” The person im- 
mediately got up in a rage and made an ap- 
peal to the company ; but an appeal against 
such an antagonist was a dangerous proceed- 
ing; every part of his remonstrance was 
turned into ridicule by the eccentric man- 
ner of SueTt, who concluded a triumphant 
reply amidst roars of laughter with these 
words :— 


Swans sing before they die; *twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 


It is not generally known that Professor 
Porson, whilst at Eton School, wrote “a 
Tragi-Comi-Operatical Farce,” called, Out 
of the Frying-pan into the Fire, which was 
acted at the College by the Professor and 
his school-fellows, amongst whorn was the 
present Dr. Goopati. The whole perform- 
ance is in familiar verse, and the songs, 
which are numerous, are written to old tunes, 
after the manaer of The Beggars’ Opera. 
They are full of epigrammatic point, and 
that peculiarly severe sarcasm which dis- 
tinguished all the Professor’s writings and 
conversation inafter life. Porson himself 
personated the character of Punch. 


Tue Power or Mrmicry.—Many ex- 
cellent comedians have had this natural tal- 
ent, Mr. Rymer, that great critic, tells us 
Mr. Montfort was so excellently gifted that 
way, (if we may call it excellence,) that 
when he was train-bearer to the late Chan- 
cellor Jefferies, in the reign of King James 
II., at an entertainment of the most eminent 
lawyers, his master ordered him to come 
before him, and plead a feigned cause, which 
he performed with great eloquence, and in 
his pleadings, to the admiration of all pre- 
sent, assumed the manner and voice of seve- 
ral of the best pleaders then at the bar, even 
some of those that were present at the en- 
tertainment. 


Gortue.—For nearly five years he de-!> 


serted what used to be the scene of his great- 
est glory. Bv the weight of his reputation 





and directorship he had established such a 
despotism, that the spectators would have 
deemed it treason to applaud before Goethe 
had given from his box the signal of appro- 
bation. Yet adog and woman could drive 
him from the theatre and world. Most peo- 
ple know the French melo-drama, The For- 
est of Bondy, or the Dog of St. Aubry. The 
piece became a temporary favourite in 
Germany, as well asin France; for it was 
something new to see a mastiff play the part 
ofa tragic hero. An attempt was made to 
have it represented at Weimar. Goethe, 
who, after the the death of Schiller, reigned 
absolute monarch of the theatre, resisted 
the design with vehemence; he esteemed it 
profanation of the stage, which he and his 
brethren had raised to the rank of the 
purest in Germany, that it should be polluted 
by dumb men, noisy spectacle, and the bark- 
ings of a mastiff, taught to pull a bell by ty- 
ing a sausage to the bell-rope. But his op- 
position was in vain; the principal actress 
insisted that the piece should be performed ; 
and this lady has long possessed peculiar 
sources of influence over the Grand Duke. 
The dog made his debut, and Goethe his 
exit: the latter immediately resigned the 
direction of the theatre, which he has never 
since entered. 


Durresne,—An excellent French actor, 
much celebrated for his performance in al! 
the heroic lovers of Voltaire’s tragedies, was 
interrupted in a speech by a gentleman in 
the pit, who told him, “* he spoke too low.” 
** And you, sir,” said the actor, ‘* too loud ;” 
the audience immediately took fire, the house 
was in atumult, and resented the insolence 
of the actor, who had presumed to talk to a 
gentleman so rudely. The police interposed, 
and the next evening, Dufresne was com- 
manded to acknowledge his fault in a very 
submissive manner. The actor came for- 


|; ward to make his acknowledgment; the 


audience attentive to what he was going to 
say, Dufresne began, ‘‘ Gentlemen, till now, 
I never felt the meanness of my condition.” 
This exordium struck the pit so forcibly, 
that they would not permit him to proceed, 
but dismissed him with loud and reiterated 
applause. They reflected, that notwith- 
standing Dufresne had rather added to his 
former affront by what he had said, they did 
not wish to make him too sensible of the in- 
ferior rank he held in life. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 
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ANNA MARIA A SCURMAN, 


A most extraordinary lady, was the 
daughter of parents sprung from noble fami- 
lies, and Protestants. She was born at 





Cologne, on the 15th of November, 1617, 
From her earliest infancy she discovered an 
uncommon dexterity of hand, for with her 
scissors she cut out upon paper all sorts of 
figures, without any model. When she was 
eight years old, she learned, in a few days, 
to design flowers in a very ingenious manner, 
and in two years afterwards, she learnt, in 
three hours to embroider. She was then 
taught music, both -vocal and imstrumental, 
painting, sculpture, and engraving, and was 
successful in all these arts. Mr. Evelyn, 
in his History of Calcography, has observed, 
that “the very knowing Anna Maria A 
Scurman, is skilled in this art, with innu- 
merable others, even for a prodigy of her 
sex.” Her hand writing in all languages 
was inimitable; and some curious persons 
have preserved specimens of it in their cabi- 


nets. She painted her own picture by the | > 


help of a looking-glass, and made artificial 
pearls so like natural ones, that they could 
not be distinguished but by being pricked 
with a needle. 


The powers of her understanding were 
not inferior to those of her hand; for at 
eleven years of age, when her brothers 
were examined on their Latin, she often 
told them, in a whisper, what they were to 
answer, though she had only heard them say 
their lessons en passant. Her father, col- 
lecting from this that she was formed for 
learned pursuits, applied himself to cultivate 
ter literary talents, and helped and as- 
sisted her in acquiring those intellectual ac- 
complishments, for which she has been so 
yustly celebrated. The Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages became so familiar to 
her, that she not only wrote, but spoke them 
in a manner which surprised persons of the 
greatest erudition. She made a considera- 
ble progress also in the Oriental languages, 
which have a relation to the Hebrew, and 
with regard to the living languages, she 
perfectly understood the French, English, 
and Italian, and readily pronounced them, 
She was completely versed in geography, 
astronomy, philosophy, and the sciences, so 
as to be able to judge of them with exact- 
ness; but as she was naturally of a reli- 
gious disposition, these amusements were 
not substantial enough for her : she therefore 
applied herself to divinity. Her name be- 
came, at last, so famous, that personages of 
the first rank, and even princesses, paid her 
visits. Cardinal Richelieu also shewed her 
marks of esteem. About the year 1650, 
she made a great alteration in her religious 
system. She performed her devotion in pri- 
vate, without frequenting any church, upon 
which it was reported that she was inclined 
to popery; but she attached herself to the 
celebrated Labadie, and embracing his 
principles and practices, accompanied him 
wherever he went. She lived some time 
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with him at Altona, in Holstein, and attend- 
ed him there at his death in 1674. She af- 
terwards retired to Wiewart, in Friesland, 
where Mr. William Penn, the Quaker, visit- 
ed her in 1677, and died at that place the 
5th of May, 1678. She took for her device 
these words of St. lgnatius—‘ Amor meus 
crucifixus est.” It is said that she was ex- 
tremely fond of eating spiders. She wrote 
two pieces in Latin, and several letters in 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to her 
learned correspondents, whic!: were printed 
together at Leyden in 1648. She also wrote 
a defence of her attachment to Labadie, in 
Latin, and it was printed in Altona when 
she actually resided with him. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








—Science has sought. on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 








MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 





The Plant ascertained which produces the 
Louisiana Tea. 


WHEN somewhat more than a year ago, it 
was announced in the newspapers, and in 
private letters from New-Orleans, that the 
Tea-plant was under successful cultivation 
in Louisiana; every citizen was pleased 
with the intelligence. It was rumoured and 
declared, that the Green Tea of China was 
luxuriantly growing on the bank of the ri- 
ver Amite. Dried leaves were sent to Dr. 
Mitchill, as of Hyson, and made the subject 
of experiment by himself, and distribution 
among his friends. There was reason to be- 
lieve a hardy shrub of China would thrive 
in the southern and middle regions of North 
America. 

Opinion was favourable to the actual cul- 
ture and spread of the Chinese Tea-plant in 
open air and garden, until a parcel ef seeds 
from the Louisiana Tea-plant arrived in 
New-York in October, 1824. The moment 
they were examined, it was conclusively 
apparent, that the vegetable producing such 
seed had no analogy with the Thea viridis 
and Bohea, two species of a genus apper- 
taining to the thirteenth Linnzean class (Po- 
lyandria), and the first order (Monog:ynia) ; 
which, among other discriminating charac- 
ters, has a capsule containing three round- 
ish or oblong seeds, and nomore. The Lou- 
isiana Tea has a great number of seeds, 
very differently disposed in the pericarp, and 
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ot a very different figure and size. The 
eeds were transmitted by him to the Horti- 
cultural Society, for culture and investiga- 
tion; with an opinion that they were not 
the product of the Chinese Tea-shrub. 

The subject is now cleared up. Mr. 
George W allace, of Braddock’s Field, along 
the river Monongehala, and near Pittsburg, 
forwarded specimens enough of the plant to 
decide its botanical name and position.— 
This gentleman writes thus: “I send you 
branches, as well as seeds, of a shrub that I 
have been cultivating as the Tea-plant. I 
am satisfied it is not what is generally called 
the Green Tree ; yet it comes near the de- 
scription I have had of the Bohea. I am 
anxious to know its true character, there- 
fore send it to you. I obtained and planted 
seeds in March and April last. The plants 
are now (Nov. 1) three feet high. On the 
same plant are cups containing ripe seed ; 
others are yet green, and many still in blos- 
som,” &c. 

From a careful inspection of these speci- 
mens, which arrived in good order, it was 
satisfactorily ascertained that the celebrated 
vegetable was the Sida Rhombifolia, (a spe- 
cies of Indian mallow,) indigenous in this 
country, and growing spontaneously in the 
milder latitudes. 

The plant is very well known to bo- 
tanists ; but it is not so generally known that 
its leaves were of any dietetic or medicinal 
use. Several other vegetables had gained 
a reputation for their virtues in infusions, or 
the form of teas. But this has, until now- 
been held in reserve. 

Should any cultivator be inclined to at, 
tempt the raising of the real Tea-plant of 
China, Charles Henry Hall, Esq., it was re- 
ported, was ready to aid in procuring the ge- 
nuine seeds from Canton, and it was so un- 
derstood. 

The things received from Mr. Wallace 
were made the subject of a communication 
to the class of Botany and Materia Medica, 
on the 27th November, 1824; where, on an 
exhibition of the specimens, the difference 
between the Louisiana Tea and the Chinese 
Tea was shown to a demonstration. 


The Aracacha of the South, and other 
Plants from Caraccas, &c. 


A further supply of the esculent Conium 
o South America, was produced in a box 
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containing several living specunens. ‘Tie 
root is in constant use, as an article of food, 
high up the river Magdalena, in the region 
around Santa Fé de Bogota. It is reported 
to bethe most nutritious and productive root 
yet known for human food; and the Colom- 
bians, both rich and poor, employ it daily 
for food. As it grows in the middle and cool 
region of the Andes, it may be expected to 
grow in the middle latitudes of the globe. 
Thanks were voted to the spirited introdu- 


|cer, Thomas H. Mitchell, Esq. 


Other living plants and their roots were 
brought; among which were, 1. The In- 
dian Arrow-root (or Maranta Arundinacez). 
2. A species of Yam (or Dioscorea), 3. A 
sort of Manihot (Jatropha), though not of 
the poisonous kind; and, 4. A beautiful 
fruit, of the green and white varieties, 
called Charlota; a most palatable pulp, 
without seeds, but vegetating by germs. 

They were ordered to the College, for 
exhibition to the class of Botany and Ma- 
teria Medica, and then to be delivered to 
Messrs. Floy, Wilson, & Hogg, for the Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

An ear of yellow corn (maize) from 
Para, and a parcel of garden seeds from 
California, were produced by Major James 
Mitchell. 


Brass Medal found in Kentucky. 


In addition to the instructive and rare 
collection of medals found at Onondaga, 
and described, in part, in the Medical Re- 
pository, Vol. XIII. p. 80-81, another piece, 
belonging to the same class, was presented, 
as coming from Daniel Trigg, Esq. of Lou- 
isville, Ky. It was found on the bank of 
the Ohio, 13 miles above the Falls. A pro- 
per answer was ordered. On one side is a 
human head, very much worn away; and 
that and the surrounding letters so much 
obliterated, as to require the skill of an eru- 
dite son of the Romano-Christian church to 
interpret it. On the other side is the repre- 
sentation of a being with mitre and wings, 
conferring authority on another being with 
a helmet and sword ; indicative of the man- 
ner in which the spiritual ruled the tempo- 
ral world. The letters on the exergue, par- 
tially, but not wholly legible, are open to the 
historians and antiquaries, who are invited 





to examine and expound them. 









































































































Ejox Osseus, or Bony-scaled Pike of the 
Mississippi. 

The drawings and descriptions (with a 
parcel of the rhombic scales) of a fish, ten 
feet long, four feet round, and sixteen inches 
thick, were received from M. Amoureux, 
Esq. of Missouri state. The animal was ta- 
ken abont four miles below the village of 
Saint Genevieve. The weight, after remov- 
ing the offal, was one hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds. The flesh, though well pre- 
pared and fresh, was tough, unsavoury, and 
not relished by the negro slaves to whom it 
was given for food. Mr. A. stated, that 
along the lower waters of the Mississippi 
river, it was known as the Alligator Gar, a 
name not recorded by the great ichthyo- 
logist Bloch, in his admirable History of 
Fishes. (Castel’s edition in French, Vol. VI. 
page 167.) Among other appellations, this 
fish is there announced under the term of 
Caiman. There is a fine specimen fron 
Jake Ontario, in Trowbridge’s Museum at 
Albany; and the scales of the grand one in 
M.’ Museum strike fire with steel, by reason 
of the silicious matter they contain. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICE. 

At a meeting of the Calcutta Asiatic So- 
ciety, on the 10th of March last, a letter was 
read from Mr. Keating, the Secretary to the 
American Philosophical Society, acknow- 


ledging the receipt of the 14th Volume cf, 


the Asiatic Researches. 

Dr. Wallich presented, in the name of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, two interesting publica- 
tions, recently printed at the Bencoolen 
Press, viz. “ An Essay on Malayan Ortho- 
graphy,” by Mr. Robinson, and a collection 
of papers regarding the formation of the 
Singapore Institution. 

Doctor W. also presented, on the part of 
the respective Authors, copies of the follow- 
ing four Works: Edda, the Elder, trans- 
lated by Professor Fin Magmisen. On the 
Cunciform Inscriptions at Persepolis, by 
Bishop Munter. On the Religion of Odin, 
by the same Author. Muhzun-ul-Adwyeh, 
a Persian Medico-botanica] Dictionary com- 
piled by Akber Alee Kham. Dr. W. like- 
wise presented to the Museum the Horn of 
an Animal from Thibet, where it is found in 
a jungle called Olungdhan, lying in a north- 
westerly direction from Degarchee, and dis- 
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tant about two davs’ journey, or 12 coss 





from that place. It was brought to Nypal 
by a Bhoteca, from the neighbourhood of 
Lassa, together with a rude drawing of the 
animal, which is represented in the form of 
aunicorn: but Dr. W conjectures that it 
will be found to be a species of antelope. 
Two copper coins and a copper dagger, 
found some years ago in the plains at Mut- 
tra, were presented at the same time by 
Dr. W. 

Dr. Adam presented a box of volcanic 
specimens from Java, sent round for the 
Museum, by Dr. Tytler. It appears that 
the Dutch Government would not permit 
Dr. T to proceed into the interior, for the 
purposes of personal observation, but had the 
specimens collected from the several volca- 
noes, through the medium of the Count de 
Borcarme, an amateur geologist. 


LITERATURE. 


Notice of the Works of eminent Authors. 
No. TV. 











On the Genius and Writings of Crabbe; 


THE peculiarities of this poet lead us to 
inquire, what poetry is; or rather, what 
constitutes poetry. The variety of opinions 
on this subject prove that it is a question, 
like many others, much easier asked than 
answered, One asserts that the essence of 
poetry consists in description; another de- 
fines it as metrical composition only ; while 
the prince of poets declares, that to be a poet 
is to be of imagination all compact; but 
with immeasurable deference to the great 
authority we have quoted, we can imagine 
ten thousand imaginings as far removed 
from poetry as truth from falsehood. It is, 
therefore, clear that although there is no poet 
without a vivid imagination, this is not the 


‘thing that constitutes the specific difference 


between prose and poetry—if it were, Mr. 
Crabbe could not be classed as one of the 
sacred band, for his muse is not excursive 
or fanciful ; but if (leaving out our opinion) 
poetry has been rightly defined by Camp- 
bell as the eloquence of truth, it would be 
difficult to name a writer in the present day, 
so justly entitled to the sacred name of poet, 
as the Rev. George Crabbe, of whose pro- 
ductions, truth is at once the actuating prin- 
ciple and the invariable tendency. This is 
not to be understood as merely intimating 
his general correctness of deduction on dis- 
puted points, or purity of sentiment on erdi- 
nary thoughts and actions, but that quick, 
intuitive power, which he possesses in a de- 
cidedly exclusive degree, of laying us, as it 
were, open te ourselves , of tearing the so- 





















































phusticated web, which human self-love 
draws over human frailty, of diving into the 
very heart of our mystery, and sounding us, 
as Hamlet says, ** from our lowest note to 
top of our compass.” In perusing the 
the poetry of Crabbe, it soon becomes obvi- 
ous, that we are entering on no ordinary de- 
velopment of mind and its attributes, of our 
nature and its seeming contradictions, of the 
heart and its hidden weaknesses; we feel 
that the strictures of an undeviating monitor 
are before us, of one who disdains to trifle 
but for a moment, and has bent his whole 
giant energy to endow us with “ the prime 
wisdom ;” a knowledge of that which is 
within and around us; of one far from des- 
titute of imagination, but subjecting it only 
to the noblest purposes; shedding its bril- 
liauce on no false views of happiness, and 
permitting it to roam for no distorted images 
of sorrow; at all times enforcing its subser- 
vience to the interests of virtue, and the il- 
lustrations of important truths. There is a 
searching keenness in his satire, which it is 
impossible to resist or shun. It is in vain 
that we would fly from the conviction it in- 
duces, the conviction of our most secret and 
cherished weaknesses, and their distinct, 
though hitherto unacknowledged influence 
over our actions and dispositions; it is in 
vain, that with the natural repugnance of 
humanity to forfeit its fictitious dignity, we 
would look only into others for the justice of 
his strictures: it has been the successful 
aim of Crabbe to penetrate into what 
Rochefoucault calls the terra incognita of 
self-love ; and the consciousness of our im- 
perfections is forced upon us teo cogently to 
equivocate further, either with our accuser 
or ourselves: he has “* observed us with the 
very comment of his soul,” and defies our 
most hidden springs of action. 

Crabbe has perhaps a more distinct, yet 
general knowledge of human nature than 
any poet of the age; his narratives are usu- 
ally of the most simple structure imaginable, 
and nothing but genius of the highest order 
could grapple successfully with subjects so 
apparently unimportant, and, in themselves, 
destitute of interest ; he never seeks to sur- 
prise us with happy contrivances of plot, but 
for the gradual excitement of attention, relies 
boldly and entirely on his own depth of in- 
tellect, on the fidelity of his portraits, on an 
intense power of determining apd express- 
ing the truth, and a capability of uitering 
weighty precepts, without incurring the im- 
putation of triteness. His understanding 
has, in fact, a truly surprising grasp; and 
it would be in vain to turn to the pages of 
any living poet for such masterly pictures 
of human conduct under every exigency,— 
such familiarity with our strength and our 
weakness, our affections and our antipathies, 
-—such a development of the secret work- 
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ings of passion, and the minute steps by 
which they impair and corrode the delicate 
fabric of the mind. 

The style of this poet is so peculiarly and 
decidedly his own, that we cannot easily 
compare him to any of his contemporaries ; 
yet perhaps there is scarcely a distinguishing 
quality in the genius of the most opposite, 
to which, if disposed, be could not success- 
fully assert his claim ; there is a versatility in 
his talent, an unrestricted vigour upon every 
topic, which seems to intimate universal 
power; he does every thing for his own pe- 
culiar subjects, yet, shews, without any ap- 
parent effort, that he could do much for the 
subjects of others. His intellect has a quick- 
ness, a vitality in it, and his comprehension 
a depth and clearness, which, if tasked to 
the accomplishment of similar ends, would 
render him, probably, an equal match for 
Coleridge or Wordsworth upon their own 
metaphysical grounds. Ie certainly could 
not paint a border warrior like Sir Walter 
Scott, but there is little reason te doubt that 
he could write a spirited romance. He has 
not the sparkle of Moore, nor the stern gran- 
deur of Byron; yet there is an easy playful- 
ness in his domestic sketches, and he well 
knows to display the dark conflicts of pas- 
sion. His imagination rather indicates than 
evinces itself, being obviously held in rigor- 
ous subjection to his other powers; yet it 
might be hazardous to assert, that if eman- 
cipated and indulged, it would not be capable 
of more light and brilliant efforts. His pa- 
thos is deep and unaffected; and in many 
passages, he yields little either to Campbell 
or Rogers in the expression of melancholy 
and tender emotions. 

As a moralist and a satirist, this writer has 
no living rival of equal power, and perhaps 
it would be far from an easy task to point 
out by which of his poetical countrymen he 
has been greatly excelled at any period. His 
poetry has the same general tendency with 
Pope’s, but their genius differs widely in cha- 
racter. Crabbe has not the polished ele- 
gance of Pope in illustration, nor perhaps, 
the same power in condensing his ideas, but 
he fixes the truth with more than equal dis- 
tinctness, and knows more of human nature 
in the detail; where Pope affirms, Crabbe 
exemplifies; where Pope defines the nature 
of good and evil, Crabbe develops their pro- 
gress:—-Pope not unfrequently ridicules 
harmless peculiarities; Crabbe never lays 
the scourge but on such as are mischievous ; 
the one makes us look more around; the 
other more within; Pope, in his satires 
sometimes sacrificed truth to petulance, and 
sometimes in his reasoning, to the support 
of a favourite hypothesis; he was more so- 
licitous in the one case to be severe than to 
be just, and more delighted in the other to be 
ingenious than correct. 


Crabbe is never subject to secondary in- 
fluences: he loves truth for itself, and writes 
with the consistent manliness of one who 
would rather amuse than irritate—of one 
who would rather convince than surprise; 
he has more sympathy with his kind than 
the bard of Twickenham, and a finer per- 
ception of the minute tones of feeling.— 
Pope had one advantage in his wit—it ena- 
bled him to disguise occasional poverty of 
thought in brilliance of expression; but our 
living poet has no meretricious resources, 
he has no tinsel when his gold is exhausted, 
but sinks at once to the dead level of pal- 
pable common-place, when he can no long- 
er draw on the solid treasures of his intellect. 
He appears impoverished, the instant he is 
really so: this, however, rarely occurs, and 
only when the homeliness of his subject is 
too insuperable—too inherently and invete- 
rately barren of suggestion, for human 
ability to grapple with. 

Crabbe’s versification has great inequali- 
iy, and seldom, perhaps, equals the rich and 
melodious flow of some contemporary efforts. 
His adoption of the Alexandrine is more 
frequent than happy, and we are sometimes 
surprised with such a line as this: 


** And thus confusedly made the room half-visible.”’ 


Te has claims, however, on the higher quali- 
fications of his art, which may well chal- 
lenge indulgence for minor defects; and with 
the consciousness of having done far from 
adequate justice to his merits, we conclude 
this attempted essay. 








THE GRACES. 


** We come,”’ said they, and Echo said, ‘*We come,”’ 
In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

*“* We come,” THE GRAcEs three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bioom.”’ 
Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell: 

‘*‘Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.”’ 








CALENDAR—DECEMBER. 


And after him came next the chill December: 

Yet he through merry feasting which he made, 

And great bonfires, did not the cold remember. 
Spenser. 


Tue name of this month is compounded 
of Decem (ten) and Imber. It was called by 
the Saxons, Aerra Geola, or Guili, as ex- 
’ pressive of the Sun’s retiring course. 


Welcome—Ancient of the year! 
Tho’ thy face be pale and drear 
Tho’ thine eye be veil’d in night, 
‘Tho’ thy scattered locks be white, 
Tho’ thy feeble form be bowed 

In the mantle of the cloud. 


Yet December, with thee come 
All the old delights of Home. 
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Lovelier never stoie the our 

In the Summer’s rosy bower, 
Than around thy social hearti: 
When the few we love on earth, 
With their hearts of holiday 

Meet to laugh the night away ; 
Talking of the thousand things 
That to Time give swiftest wings ; 
Not unmix’d with memory’s dear ; 
Such as, in a higher sphere, 
Might bedim an angel’s eye, 
Feelings of the days gone by, 

Of the friends who made a part 
Of our early heart of heart ; 
Thoughts, that still around us twine 
With a chastened wo divine. 


But, when al] are wrapped in sleep, 
Let me list the whirlwind’s sweep, 
Rushing thro’ the forest hoar 

Like a charging army’s roar, 

Or with thoughts of riper age, 
Wonder o'er some splendid page 
Writ as with the burning coal, 
Transcript of the Grecian’s soul. 

Or the ponderous tomes unhasp 
Where a later spirit’s grasp, 
Summoned from a loftier band, 
Spite of rack, and blade and bran¢, 
With the might of miracle 

Rent the more than pagan veil, 
And disclosed to mankind’s eyes 
God’s true pathway to the skies. 
Every Autumn leaf has fled, 

But a nobler tree has shed 

Nobler scions from its bough ; 

Pale mortality! ’tis thou! 

That hast flung them on the ground 
In the year’s mysterious round. 
Thou that hid’st the great ** To come,” 
Thing of terror—darkness, tomb ! 
Oh for some celestial one, 

That has thro’ thy portals gone! 
To pour upon our cloudy eye 

The vision—What it is—To die !— 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








A VISIT TO THE GODS. 


Mr. Eprror,—The manner in which the 
Gods of ancient Greece and Rome are 
treated at the present day, does not say 
much for the respect which we profess to 
entertain. for the opinions of our ancestors. 
They, honest souls, were mistaken, I allow, 
in some of the notions they cherished re- 
specting these deities, and attributed to 
them qualities far superior to those of mor- 
tals. But these misapprehensions were con- 
fined to that class who were most liable to 
be made the dupes of designing and crafty 
knaves ; among the patricians and the lite- 
rati, more rational ideas obtained. They 
considered the celestial, as the vulgar called 
them, men of lilke passions with themselves, 
and who, while on earth, were employed in 
similar pursuits. In all my researches, 
however, in Greek and Roman mythology, 
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{ have not been able to asceriain what sort 
of occupation these ancients allotted to 
their divinities after transporting them to 
the higher regions; whether they followed 
the same callings as on earth, or were eD- 
gaged in more sublimated pursuits? To 
ascertain this momentous particular, I 
have devoted many years of my life; but 
without success; and I am persuaded I 
should have for ever remained in darkness 
respecting it, had nota fortunate circum- 
stance occurred, which laid open to my 
view the whole arcana that had been so 


master was einptying another. His was bo 
sinecure.—Jove wore a crown, pillowed on 
a huge bob-wig; the sceptre was in his left 
hand; but the flame of the thunderbolt 
(which, were it not for a goblet, would 
have been in his right) was transferred to 
his nose, which resembled a perpetual con- 
flagration, He was a jolly looking fellow, 
en bon point, and the nectar, which I soon 
saw was nothing but good smuggled * peat 
reek,” had soothed the austere majesty of 
his countenance, and substituted a sort of 
quizzical grin. His dress was a splendid 





long the object of my anxious research, 
and which now enables me to give you, Mr. 
Editor, and your readers a true and faithful 
account of the employment of the gods. 
Before I proceed, however, it is necessary 
io state, than an injunction of silence has 
been laid on me as to the manner by which 
I acquired this knowledge. I am only per- 
mitted to say, that I had a guide, who ac- 
companied me in a pilgrimage of many 
years to the East, before I ascended up- 
wards. 

Returning homeward with an intention to 
traverse Egypt with the Nile, we ap- 
proached a ridge of elevated ground, called 
the Mountains of the Moon. One of them 
rose much higher than the rest, whose sum- 
mit was encanopied with clouds of living 
gold. Trees of the most luxuriant foliage 
surrounded this lofty retreat. This I began 
to ascend, and I verily believe, that unless 
I had been buoyed up and emboldened by 
the fervour of expectation, I never would 
have undergone nor braved such danger 
and fatigue. I approached so near the top, 
as to discover its perfect loveliness, and to 
see the emerald verdure which enfloored it, 
and the flowers, glistening with the mois- 
ture of dew, by which it was bedecked. 
At a gothic portico, formed by the branches 
of the vines, sat a well-made man, holding 
a massive key in his right hand. He had 
two faces and one head, covered with a 
three-cocked hat; and the seasons were 
emblematized on his garments. My heart 
danced within me when he became visible, 
for in him I recognised Janus, the door- 
keeper of heaven. After a short parley in 
Greek, he allowed me to enter, under con- 
dition that I was not to utter one word in 
presence of the august conclave ; and if | 
sneezed (for I was taking a pinch) I was to 
be transformed into a tobacco plant. To 
these I agreed, and at once the empyreal 
court, with its divine inhabitants, burst on 
my wondering eyes. All were seated round 
a Scotch fir table of the purest whiteness, 
weli furnished with vessels of every dimen- 
sion. At the head of the feast in an ivory 
throne, the father of gods and men exalted 
sat. He was attended by a cup-bearer, 


New-York-made thunder and lightning 
tunic, with a richly-spangled vest. 
Mercury his son and messenger, gave me 


ta broad stare, considering, I suppose, whi- 


ther he should conduct my manes, but he 
paid no more attention to the earthly intru- 
der, being too busily employed picking his 
father’s pockets, and diverting him all the 
while with his eloquence, like some of our 
lawyers, who, while pleading in a desperate 
cause, are robbing their clients of a rich 
fee. On Jupiter’s right sat his jealous 
spouse Juno, dressed in along robe, her 
head adorned with plumes of the peacock’s 
tail, which waved like poplars in the wind. 
She was engaged in darning her husband’s 
stockings, with some worsted which Mr- 
NERVA had spun, and at the same time up- 
braiding him for his naughty tricks. The 
blue eyed Goddess of Wisdom had just laid 
aside her wheel, and was reading. Vesta, 
as the evening became chill, was lightning 
a fire with Ceres’ torch (who had just came 
in from ploughing) in a Rumford stove. 
There was a fountain in the middle of the 
table, which rose in a jet d’ eau, and falling 
into a large basin, run off in a gently wind- 
ing through. Here Neptune, dressed in 
blue, with a quid in his “cheek,” amused 
himself with sailing little ships. 

Venus and the graces were engaged in 
dancing the Highland Fling, which was 
played on the Highland bagpipe, by Apollo 
and the Muses. Jupiter was luxuriating 
over the sight much in the manner of Tam 
o’ Shanter over the damsel at Alloway Kirk ; 
and the amorous eyes of the satyrs were 
glancing through the branches of the trees. 
It was so spirit-stirring that Jove could sit no 
longer. He leapt from his throne, and in 
an instant was figuring on the fantastic toe 
before the goddess of beauty and grace. 
Juno, ina fit of jealousy, sprung up to de- 
tain him, but, with one blow of his sceptre, 
she was levelled with the ground. The air 
nymphs completed her recovery by chafing 
her temples with vinegar,—Froru the vio- 
lence of the gesture, the king of the gods 
dropt his wig, which, in revenge, his sweet 
tempered wife tossed into the fire; so, lest 
he caught cold, he was forced to envelope 

















tvho was filling one tumbler as fast as his! 





his bare scalp in a Datch night-cap.—The 
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musician could not reiam bis gravity, and 
stopt the tune. As an excuse, he alleged 
that he could stay no longer, as he had to 
visit Britain about three o’clock next morn- 
ing. At this moment a man, covered with 
sweat and soot, without his coat, and his 
shirt sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, with 
a leathern apron before him, came limping 
in. He seemed much exhausted with hard 
labour. He eyed Venus and Jupiter with 
much suspicion, which called forth a peal of 
laughter from all parts of the assembly. 
Rage kindled in his eye, the most terrible 
oaths escaped from his parched, quivering 
lips, and darting on the sea-begotten god- 
dess, he pulled her about by the silken 


traces, and kicked her out of the place, | 


swearing by the powers of the steam-en- 
gine, that he would hammer her to death. 

Soon after this domestic affray, a chariot 
drove up to the door, drawn by two hacks 
of different colours, and followed by a pack 
of nymphs and hounds.—Out stepped a tall, 
buxom, rosy, bare-legged quean, armed as 
a sportsman, before the invention of fire- 
arms. Her origin appeared to be Turkish, 
from the crescent, which sparkled in her 
turban. In this I was mistaken, for it was 
Diana, the sister of Apollo.—Her first care 
was to turn to the cupboard, and therefrom 
extracting a large boiled rump of ox flesh, 
she began to play a most glorious knife and 
fork.—The capacity of her stomach, were 
it nothing else, bespoke her to be superhu- 
man; for it was not until the bone was 
stripped of its muscles that the eager de- 
mands of the dogs met with any thing hke 
a satisfactory answer. In giving an account 
of her success, she said that she had lost a 
fine pheasant by the interruption of an im- 
potent mortal. ‘I had just taken my aim 
when a voice bawled out, if you draw that 
bow, I will have you sent off to jail as a 
poacher, woman though you be.” Mars 
was the only one of the twelve deities who 
was admitted into the councils of Jupiter 
that I did not observe. On inquiry being 
made respecting his non-appearance, the 
Goddess of Hunting said that she had met 
him posting to the United States to superin- 
tend a “ milling match,” and that he would 
not be at home for some time, as he had 
business to transact in Africa. 

The heavenly host sat at their several 
employments until Luna entered with her 
tremulous light, to shew the former dwel- 
lers of Olympus to their bed chambers. 
The hall was soon a scene of stillness. 
Some departed to repose in the arms of 
Somnus, but others to pursue their nectur- 
ual rambles among the sons and daughters 
of men. Your traveller descended from 
this region of clouds and returned to the 
lower world, to make known to the wonder- 
ing children of the earth this celestial ad- 
venture. R. 
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THE RECORD. 





——— A thing of Shreds and Patches. 





Messrs. Bliss and White have just received 
by the Havre packet, a valuable and choice 
collection of French standard works, recently 
published at Paris; also, by the same convey~ 
ance, several valuable Italian and Spanish 
aecntions, all meriting the attention of the 
public. 

Redwood has been translated into French, 
and published at Paris, where it is highly re- 
commended by the journals. 

The New-York canal fund of the present 
year, is expected to produce $600,000. The 
half of this sum is received from tolls, and is 
double the amount of the estimate of the com- 
missioners. 

Major Henry has discovered a passage 
through the rocky mountains, by which loaded 
wagons can reach the waters of the Columbia 
River. The route lies south of the one explored 
by Lewis aud Clarke, and is inhabited by In- 
dians friendly to us. 

The three cornered cocked hat, of the late 
General Washington, has been presented to the 
Museum of South Carolina, by Gen. Thomas 
Pinckney. 


MARRIED, 


J. C. Babcock, Esq., to Miss M. C. Cruger. 
Mr. D. Park to Miss S. P. Benjamin. 
Mr. P.J. Bogart to Miss §. Rosekrane. 


DIED, 


Miss C. Letts, aged 18 years. 

The Rev. Richard Bulger. 

Mr. G. Berrian, Sen., aged 68 years, 
Mrs. M. Cutler, aged 26 years. 

Mr. E. Jones, aged 69 ycais. 





POETRY. 


— ae 

“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


TO CORA. 


I sune tothee my mation hymn 
In life’s auspicious hour, 

Ere the sun-light of joy grew dim 
O’er boy hood’s vernal bower; 

For all beneath the heaven above, 
And all beneath the sea, 

I would not then have sold the love 
Thou freely gavest to me. 


When youth’s bright hope began to fail, 
I sung an altered strain— 
The farewell to the fading sail 
Which bore thee o’er the main: 
And as I pressed thy gentle form, 
And heard thy parting vow, 
Thy kiss upon my lip was warm— 
Thy tears were on my brow. 


Still fall thy tears? Sweet mourner, no— 
Beyond the unquiet wave 
Thy broken heart forgot its woe, 
But only in thy grave! 
There memory weeps; but trusting love 
Looks through the cloud of even, 
To view thy angel form above, 
A habitant of heaven! 


—<>—- 
For tbe Minerva. 


J. G. B. 





STANZAS. 


Said to have been written by a gentleman to his be- 
trothed, of whom (hisfriends advised) he had cause to 
be jealous. 


I knew thee early in my youth, 
I prov’d thee in my riper day s, 
I know thy virtue, worth, and truth, 
And feel, but do not speak thy praise. 
T little heed thy cheek’s fair hue, 
Thy lip, thy brow, thy form admired, 
These never could my heart subdue, 
Thy mind alone, my bosom fired. 


That thou art rich, I nothing care, 

For wealth. my feelings ne’er could sway : 
Nor, that thou’rt beautiful and fair, 

For time will soon steal these away. 
Thy temper sweet, thy faithful heart, 

Thy mind improv’d, thy feelings pure, 
These, these to me, did love impart, 

And will, when beauty’s gone, endure. 


Think’st thou on earth that there is power, 
To change my mind from love, to thee? 
If fortune smile, disaster lower, 
Think’st e’er thou wilt forgotten be * 
No—for let come whatever will, 
To thee my love will aye be true, 
My heart will doat upon thee still— 
My sun of hope, be only you. 


The world knows well I’ve won thy love, 
Though some affect to disbelieve, 
Butavell L know thou’ lt constant prove, 
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Thou couldst not, if thou wouldst deceive. 



























































Oh! I can trust thee with tue gay, 
The rich, the gifted, or the great, 
And feel secure, near or away, 
I know thou wilt be true as fate. 


Why should I write in strains like these, 
Why should I tell thou canst not change, 
But that it doth my absence ease, 
And soothe my thoughts, which, never range. 
Though absent—thou art ever pear, 
Thou dwellest in my bosom’s core, 
And this fond thought my heart doth cheer, 
We’ll meet and love for evermore. t 


- > 


We are anxious to preserve in our columns an ex- 
quisite gem which owns the name of Dr. Leyden. 


ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 
Written in Chérical, Malabar. 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine ! 
What vanity hath brought thee here? 
How can I love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear 7— 
The tent ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm; 
The jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and mwusie wont to charm. 


By Chérical’s dark wandering streams, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot lov’d while still a child, 
Of castled rocks stupendous pil’d 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smii'd, 
Uncurst by thee, vile yellow slave! 


Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade !— 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after time, 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave; 
The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime, 
Are sunk in ocean‘s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine ! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear, 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely, widow’d heart to cheer; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine : 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear '—~ 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that lov’d me true! 
I cross’d the tedious ocean- wave, 

To roam in climes unknown and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart :—the grave 
Dark and untimely met my view— 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


Ha! comest thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banish’d heart forlorn, 
Now that bis frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne ? 
From love. from friendship, country, torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross 1 scorn!-~ 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay ' 
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BEAUTY. 
BY CAREW. 


Beauty’s sweet, but Beauty’s frail ! 
*Tis sooner past, ’tis sooner done, 
Than summer’s rain or winter's sun ; 
Most fleeting when it is most dear— 
’Tis gone while we but say ’tis here. 
These curious locks so aptly twin’d, 
Whose every hair a soul! doth bind, 
Will change their raven hue, and grow 
White and cold as winter’s snow. 
That eye, which now is Cupid’s nest, 
Will prove his grave, and all the rest 
Will foow—in the cheek, chin, nese, 
Nor lily shall be found, nor rose. 


—~ 


HE HUNTER OF THE URUGUAY TO HIS LOVE. 


Wouldst thou be happy, wouldst thou be free, 
Come to our woody islands with me !* 


Come while the summer sun is high, 

Beneath the peach-tree’s shade to fie ; 

Or thy hunter will shield thee the live-long day 

In his hut of reeds from the scorching ray. 

Those countless birds with wings of light 

Shall flit and glitter before thy sight; 

And their ceaseless songs from the palm-trees nigh, 
Shall charm thee with echoing melody. 


The leopard shall yield his spotted skin, 
That thy couch may be softly spread; 
Nought of evil shall enter in 
To lurk around thy bed. 


The Aoft shall shun that sacred spot, 
And flee away in fear: 

The river-serpent shall harm thee not, 
Nor the Cayman venture near.{ 


Chou shalt list to the hymn of the bearded choir,|; 
As eve comes gently on; 
How the woods resound 
With the lengthen’d sound, 
Till in distance it is gone! 


Thou shalt mark the Ource} in the leafy shade, 
How he lures his fiany prey, 

Whose colours in the gleam display’d 
Tilumine the watery way: 

The bright Dorado shall glitter by 
With scales of gold and blue, 

As the lucid waters tremblingly 
Reflect each varying hue, 

Come, my beloved—delay no more— 

I linger for thee upon the shore. 





* The Uruguay river is full of wooded islands, con- 


sisting of willow, peach, and palm-trees: they are the 

s haunts of innumerable birds, remarkable for the splen- 

ti dour of their plumage and sweetness of their note.— 

j Vhe Yaguarete or leopard of South America abounds 
here, and men pass the summer on these islands in hunt- 
ing them for the sake of their skins. There are many 
rapids and eddies in some parts of this river, aud the 
a use double canoes with oars, some seventy feet 
ong. 


t The Ao is an amphibious animal, very ferocious 


and formidable 


t The Yayman, an animal of which some tribes of In- 


dians stand ia strange fear, believing it can only be kill- 
ed by the reflection of its basilisk eye 


|| The bearded monkeys, a troop of which are called 


by the Portuguese a choir, from their singing in concert 
at sunrise and sunset. 


§ The Ounce has asingutar stratazem to lure his prev. 
¢ Southen's Hist. of Brazi? 
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Fear not the rocks that darke® our course, 
Our canoes are swift and strong; 

Fear not the eddy’s hurrying force— 
We shall dart like light along! 


The willows are waving to hail us home, 
When the hunter and his bride shall come 
All the joys of summer stay for thee, 
Oh! home to our woody islands with me. 


— 


TIME. 


How swift the pinions Time puts on, 
To urge his flight away ! 

To-day’s soon yesterday ; anon, 
To-morrow is to-day. 


Thus days, and weeks, and months, and years, 
Depart from mortal view: 

As sadly, through this ‘* Vale of Tears,”’ 
Our journey we pursue. 


Vet grieve not, man, that thus he flies, 
He hastes thee tothy rest; 

The drooping wretch that soonest dies, 
Is soonest with the blest. 








ENIGMAS. 


* And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are smail.’’ 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PuzzLe 1.—Pair of Skates. 
Puzzur 11.—Bed 
PuzzLe 111.—Coachman. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


When you and I together meet, 

We make up six in bouse or street ; 
When I and you do meet, once more, 
Alas! poor we can make but four; 
And last, when you from I are gone, 
I make but solitary one. 


II, 
I am’in surprise and in pain,the centre of joy, and the 
principal mover of sorrow. 
Ill. 


Yonder lives a shoemaker, who works without leather, 
And, sirange' employs all the four elements together, ; 
Of fire he makes use, of water, earth, and air, 

And for ev’ry customer makes a double pair. 


ANAGRAMS. 


I. Made in Pint Pots. 
lL No Charm. 
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